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I. INTRODUCTION 


The mission of the Military Uniform Services Medical 
Departments is to (1) provide the health services necessary 
to support and maintain all military forces in fulfilling 
their approved missions, (2) ereate and maintain high morale 
in the Uniformed Services by providing a comprehensive and 
high quality uniform program of health services for members 
and otner eligible beneficiaries, and (3) be responsive to 
missions directed by the President. [Ref. 1] 

Since the draft ended, the military's direct medical 
care system has faced a Shortage in the number of physicians 
it needs to provide medical care. [Ref. 2] The military 
services find themselves in competition with other Federal 
agencies for physicians. Two government scholarship 
programs are designed to encourage physicians to locate in 
physician shortage areas. They provide generous tuition and 
a Stipend to physicians wno agree to practice in a nealth 
manpower shortage area; this competes with the military 
services scholarship programs. [Ref. 3] 

The ability of the Navy and the other uniformed 
services to recruit and retain adequate numbers of 
physicians, trained and motivated to carry out the mission 


of the Medical Department continues to be a matter of 
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coneern. The All Volunteer Foree is expensive. Physicians 
Commemmue GO lead the nation in per Capita income as a 
Dmemees1om. § If 1s expensive to recruit and train military 
physicians. [Ref. 4] Dr. John Moxley stated that the 
eaemtage Of physicians in the military stood at 2,800 across 
all three military medical departments in-1980. [Ref. 5] 

If we are to manage recruitment and retention of 
physicians effectively, we need to nacdemerard the factors 
that determine their organizational commitmert better. This 
thesis examines the 1978 DOD Survey Cie ice @s acd amis ved 


Personnel for the factors that explain the career decisions 


Semonysrcians in the military services. 


ies BACKGROUND 

The ability of the Navy and the other uniformed 
services to recruit and retain an adequate number of 
Paysicians to carry out the mission of the Medical 
Department has been a problem since World War II. fThis 
problem was temporarily solved by the U.S. CONGRESS in 1950, 
when it passed draft legislation pertaining to physicians. 
However, the number of career physicians from which training 
programs and administrative staff requirements are satisfied 
were not being adaquately met. A program was devised to 
provide draft deferment for physicians who wanted to 


continue their medical training, provided they would 


ke 





To _eeaedr ily Sign up With a military service sponsor. This 
program became Known as the Berry Plan. 

The Berry Plan also known as the Armed Forces 
Physician's Appointment ard Kesidency Consideration 
Program, came into existence in 1955. It was a plan to 
meauce applicants, subject to the draft, into military 
service. The plan permitted a physician to come on active 
duty as late as ore year following completion of internship 
or take a further deferment for residency training in 
specialties required by the military services. No 
additional active duty service was required as a result of 
ScamvleiDauvlonm in Chis program; physicians liable for active 
duty under the draft could volunteer for a service 
commission and be brougnt on active duty at a time mutually 
acceptable to them and the sponsoring service. [Ref. 6] 

In 1970 tne Gates Commission recommended to the 
Euestaent that the United States ™...return to purely 
voluntary methods of procuring military manpower." With the 
end of the "doctor draft", the problem of manning for the 
services became more critical. The Health Personnel 
All-Volunteer Task Force, established 1 February 1973, 
illuminated specific problems associated with the 
establisnment of an All-Volunteer Military Health Force of 


the Uniform Services: first, the task force found that there 
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waS a national snortage of health professionals, second, 


that there was a big gap between the pay of most military 


health professionals and their civilian counterparts, ard 


third, that the Veterans Administration and the Department 


of Health Education and Welfare appeared to be successful in 


attracting sufficient numbers of physicians due to the 


autonomy and flexibility the physicians were allowed. 


(Ref. 7] 


The following are recommendations of the task force to 


improve 


recruitment and retention of physicians: 


The most important factor in improving recruitment 
and retention was to improve pay comparability. 


The option of a permanent assignment for selected 
paysilei ans. 


The option of a5 year assignment for most 
physicians. 


Allow physicians to take a year sabbatical, with 
pay, after each seven years of active service, 
followed by at least one additional year of active 
auuy. 


Budget to guarantee $500 per year for each board 
eligible physicians to finance additional education 
and medical conference attendance. 


The most important policy change, to physicians, 
Was the establishment of an enrollment and family 
practice format at most DOD outpatient facilities. 


Many of these recommendations were implemented by the 


services. 


However, following the OASD Report the demand for 


Paeestlcians Services has continued to inerease, exacerbating 





the shortage. This has led to several attempts to identify 
factors that might improve the services ability to recruit 


and retain quality physicians in sufficient numbers. 


Bie REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

There have beer numerous efforts to take advantage of 
the work being done in behavior and personnel research to 
improve the military service ability to recruit and retain 
physicians. A brief summary of relevant research follows. 

Researchers have traditionally sought to identify, 
understand, and remedy, the causes of voluntary personnel 
attrition. An alternative worthy of consideration is the 
Study of why people stay with the organization. 
Understanding retention or turnover requires both an 
understanding of why people choose to stay and why people 
leave the organization. [Ref. 8] 

Arnold and Feldman found significant relationships 
between turnover and age, tenure in the organization, 
overall job satisfaction, organizational commitment, 
Demecived job Security, and intention to search for an 
alternative position. Several variables were found to 
explain additional unique variance in turnover behavior by a 
hypothesized interaction between intentions and perceived 


existence of alternatives in influencing turnover behavior. 
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They found that turnover behavior was more strongly related 
to intentions to search for alternatives than to intentions 
to change positions. Their most powerful model of turnover 
behavior (r = .44) contained four significant individual 
predictor variables: tenure, job satisfaction, perceived job 
security, and intention to search for an alternative 
position. Intentions to search for alternatives were found 
Pomoeenighiy predictive (R = .71) by a, combination of age, 
job satisfaction, and organizational commitment. -This 
meoeecarcm ianvolyed the accounting profession and Arnold 
Warned against generalizing these findings to a different 
Ssub-population. [Ref. 9] 

Swenson in his study of recruiting source consequences, 
discussed four theories of turnover: theories by March and 
Simon (1958), Price (1977), Mobley, et al(1979), and Steers 
and Mowday (1981). The March and Simon theory defines 
voluntary turnover as a function of perceived ease of 
movement and perceived desirability of movement. Perceived 
desiraoility of movement was considered to be a function of 
Satisfaction with the job. Perceived ease of movement was 
considered to be a function of various socio-economic costs 
of movement. In summary the theory proposes that, if there 
are few eee costs associated with movement and 
Satisfaction is low for an individual, that individual will 


have a greater propensity to leave than the individual who 
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perceived that the costs of movement were high and had a 
high degree of satisfaction. Price's theory considers 
voluntary turnover to be a function of job dissatisfaction 
only when perceived opportunity is high. Therefore 
perceived opportunity is seen as a moderator of the job 
dissatisfaction-voluntary turnover relationship. Agair the 
meee pe1Or Of the individual of his alternative is an 
important variable. Perceived opportunity was considered a 
function of several socio-economic and personal variables. 
(Ref. 10] 

The Mobley et al. model (1979) considers voluntary 
turnover as a function of thirteen specific individual, 
organizational, and socio-economic factors including (a) 
expectations regarding the present job and (b) expectations 
regarding alternative jobs. All of these factors involve 
comparisons between the present job and perceived 
alternatives. Research on employee turnover reveals that 
Baemetemure, overall satisfaction, job content, intentions 
to remain of the job, and commitment are known to be related 
to turnover. However, less than 20% of the variance in 
turnover is explained. Mobley et al. proposed that 
Satisfaction,. expected utility of the present job, and 
expected utility of alternatives are the primary 
determinants of turnover intentions and behavior. These 
primary variables are said to be attenuated by a contract, 


organizational variables as perceived by the individual, 
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economic variables as perceived by the individual, and 
personal variables as they influence individual values, 
perceptions, and expectations. Mobley cautioned that 
longitudinal research as well as multivariate research is 
required to understand the turnover process. (Ref. 11] 

The Steers and Mowday model goes beyond a review cof 
turnover by incorporating consideration of how individuals 
accommodate the decision to stay or leave and how they 
interpret the causes of turnover in a process model of 
employee turnover. However, the Penors identified are 
essentially the same individual, socio-economic, and 
organizational variables identified earlier in the 
mimerarures [Ref. 10] 

Perorete the 1978 DOD survey, Harris and Eoyang studied 
the organizational commitment of physicians uSing military 
service survey data. The concept of organizational 
C@ummeemernt provided a useful and logical basis for Harris 
and Eoyang to organize the factors which impinge on the work 
Demuiei pation decision. The tenure or length of service of 
the individual was identified as the most powerful 
discriminator of commitment. The second most powerful 
discriminator variable related to the extent of the 
organization's perceived concern for personal welfare. The 
Herzberg factors for Job Satisfaction (motivators) were 


third and the Job Satisfaction (Hygiene) factors were 
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fourteenth. Harris suggested the possibility for successful 
intervention in the area of personal concern and jecb 
Satisfaction motivators to increase performance even if 
retention is not measurably improved. [Ref. 8] 

Dr. Frederick Herzberg suggested in ae 
Motivation-Hygiene Theory of Job Attitudes that the factors 
Pvabyea in producing job satisfaction (motivation) are 
separate and distinct from the factors that lead to job 
dissatisfaction. He identified five factors, called 
motivators, as determiners of job satisfaction. They are: 
achievement, recognition for achievement, the work itself, 
responsibility, and advancement and growth. The factors 
that Dr. Herzberg identified as leading to job 
dissatisfaction he called hygiene factors. They are: the 
Gee zation policies and administration, supervision, 
relationship with supervisors, working conditions, salary, 
relationship with peers, personal life, status, and 
Seemnicy. {Ref. te} 

The data used in the Harris and Eoyang study was 
obtained using self-administered, mail-return questionnaires 
completed by various health care providers of the Army, 
Navy, and Air. Force. The questionnaire consisted of 151 
M@emeamOehrtaining to the respondent's, medical role, task 
memmowsibilities, work attitudes, perceptions of others in 


his work-group, career orientation, and certain 





socio-economic and personal factors. The occupational 
groupS included in the analysis were: physician, nursing 
sepemvyisor, nurse, nurse practitioner, physician's 
assistant, and medical corpsman. [Ref. 8] 

Using Harris's method Ferris and Peters found that the 
length of service and the perception of the command's 
concern for human resources were consistantly more powerful 
predictors than the concern for Salary, status, and 
educational opportunities. The factors showing length of 
service, Command Organization, Overall Job Satisfaction, 
Occupational Commitment, the Need for Independence, and 
Career Enhancement all had more discriminating power than 
the pecuniary factors on the survey they analyzed. The 
Command Organization variable was an index measuring the 
work organization and command interest in personnel welfare 
ag@emecale. The surprisingly strong discriminating effect 
of these variables prompted Ferris and Peters to recommend 
attempts to encourage loyalty and dedication through 
attention to personal needs and expectations as being less 
expensive than money alone. [Ref. 13] 

Enlisted Personnel is the earliest attempt to evaluate this 
rich data Soe for variables affecting military physicians 
retention/turnover. Cain used the survey item indicating 


the Years of Service Intended as the meaSure of 
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organizational commitment reflecting career orientation. 
Years of Service intended was also used as the dependent 
variable in his analysis. He did not separate the number of 
years the respondent intended to serve as aresult cf his 
wemeial period of obligation from those after the initial 
period of obligated service. 

Cain found that a regression equation using six 
explanatory variables accounted for 48.1 percent of the 
variance observed in the dependent variable: Years of 
service Intended. The six variables in the order of 
Pmeemwanece were: Satisfaction with Military Life, Civilian 
versus Military-Chance for Interesting Work, Civilian versus 
Military-People You Work With, Civilian versus Military-Job 
Location, and My Family Better Off With Me in Civ. Job. 
Discriminant analysis of career or non-career intention 
uSing the same six variables resulted in predicting 77.8 
bemeecent Of the physicians analyzed intentions correctly. 
Only three of the variables entered the equation; they were 
Pateetaction with Military Life, Civ. vs. Mil.-= Chance for 
Interesting Work, and Civ. vs. Mil.-- People (you) work with 
in the order of their discriminating power. (Ref. 14] 

Thomas and Kocher investigated the factors affecting 
the career aia thiais of military phySicians uSing data 
from the 1978 DOD Survey, concentrating on the physicians 


wno were in the initial period of obligated service. Where 
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Cain used the survey item Years of Service Intended as his 
dependent variable, they constructed a variable to measure 
career orientation in terms of the years of service beyond 
obligated service, XSRV. Eight variables had explanatory 
power in predicting XSRV significant, at the 09 level: (1) 
Basic Allowance for Subsistence CBRS)), C2) debs 1 weno | 
Components index of Civilian versus Military Job Comparisons 
(PC1), (3) Basic Allowance for Quarters (BAQ), (4) Job 
pirers,) (5) Having a Say, (6) Feelings. About Location, (7) 
Promotion Pace and (8) Sex. The PC1 index included the 
comparison variables Supervisor, Interesting Work, People 
yousWwerk With, Equipment, and Satisfaction with Military 
Life. The explained variance in XSRV for this equation was 
5/ percent. The first two variables, BAS and PC1, alone 
explained 34 percent of the variance in XSRV. The 
regression coefficients for BAS, BAQ, Job Offers, Having a 
Say, and Promotion Pace were all significant at the .05 
level. Discriminant analysis resulted in identifying a set 
of six candidate variables that could correctly classify 88 
percent of the cases analyzed as Career or Non-career 
physicians. The six variables were the PC1 index, Promotion 
Opportunity comparison, Scholarship (commissioning source), 
Gmeeeraieveb Offers, Training comparison, Extra Hours 
(worked), and Marital Status. The final value of Wilk's 
lambda of .61 corresponds to a chi-square value of 24.9 with 


iegdieenees of freedom, Significant at the .01 level. 


Simer. 15) 
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ee eee ee 


Enlisted Perscnnel to investigate the variables determining 
Pm@emearecr Orientation of jurior officers in the " lire 
Navy". The "line Navy" consists of the surface warfare, 
Submarine, and aviation officers. He used a construct for 
ieasur lies Career orientation derived by Subtracting the 
current length of service and obligated service remaining in 
years from the stated intended years of service. Scehmidt 
employed a form of co-hort analysis, officers grouped by 
their years of service, to determine if the power of the 
explanatory variables to predict career orientation differed 
Pemeees ©€O=-Norts. Schmidt found that Satisfaction with 
Military Life alone accounted for 25 percent of the variance 
in career orientation for line officers with between @2 and 
10 years of service. Future Pay, Retirement Expectations 
pramoatistaction with Intrinsic Aspects accounted for 3 
percent of the variance each. ROTC aS a commiSSionirg source 
accounted for 2 percent variance. Family Benefits/Security, 
Age, Extrinisic satisfaction with the Navy, ard Spouse 
Earnings were reported to account for 1 percent each. 
Schmidt developed and tested a working model of turnover to 
analyze the career orientation of the junior Navy line 
officer. He found that the variables wnich measure the 
individual's general feelings towards his job and the 


organization, in particular his overall satisfaction with 
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Navy life, were the most influential factors in determiring 
Meme arecr Orientation of tne junior officer. The final 
form of the model uses 17 variables to explain variance and 
predict career orientation. The military pay and retirement 
Systems were seen as negative influences on career 
Syuerntuavion. Over 90% of the officers felt that their pay 
and benefits would not be increased to compensate for 
inflation, and over 80% felt that the military retirement 
system would not be as good in the future as it was when the 
Survey was administered. The factor Met Expectations was 
Said to be a major influence on the career orientation 
behavior of the junior line officer. However, the closer 
the junior officer approached his last year of obligatior, 
the smaller the effects on career orientation. Sehmidt felt 
that the factors appearing to be the least important were 
these meaSuring the perception of the existence of external 
piesermatives. [Ref. 16] 

Personnel for the determinants of organizational commitment 
for military physicians. It investigates the sub-population 
of physicians who had less than ten years of service and who 
were not in their initial period of obligation. They may 
have satisfied their initial obligation ard had no 
Obligation or had incurred additional obligation or could 


have entered active duty with ro obligation, other than a 
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minimal service requirement. The procedure for measuring 
organizational commitment and analyzing the 1978 DOD Survey 
was essentially the same method used by Thomas and Kocher. 
[Ref. 15] 

Understanding TreLent lena ce sbUrtoOver ssequin compe timan 
understanding of why people choose to stay and why people 
leave the organization. The concept of organizational 
commitment provides a useful and logical basis for 
organizing the factors which impinge on the work-participation 
decision. Organizational Commitment is defined as " the 
relative strength of the individual's identification with and 
involvement in the organization". 

(Ref. 8] 

Different variables appear to be important in explaining 
the career orientation of physicians depending on whether they 
PeemeG are not Serving in their initial period of obligation. 
Frequency analysis, multivariant regression, and discriminant 
analysis are utilized to examine potential factors for their 
ability to predict organizational commitments and career 
decisions. The Civilian versus Military job comparison 
Weaeeeoles sare found to be important factors affecting the 
organizational commitment of the military physicians studied. 
The Military :’Service have recognized the need for additional 
compensation for phySicians for some time and have asked the 


Congress to provide special compensation for them. The 
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provide Special compensation for them. The Uniformed 
services Health Professionals Special Pay Act cf 1980 
SubStantially amended the special pay entitlemert of 
physicians in the armed forces. This study supports the 
amendments and recommends that comparative pay be maintained 
for career military physicians. [Ref. 17] 

This study is not an exhaustive analysis cf all the 
Peters aflrecting physicians organizational commitment. The 
discriminant analysis was limited to Job Comparison 
variables to reduce the scope of the analysis. The results 
obtained were not subjected to a rigorous multicolinearity 
Saepaeeei pal component analysis. Additionally, there needs 
momoecmveriiication by longitudinal studies of the results 
obtained for the sub-population analyzed. However, it seems 
clear that the civilian versus military job comparisons as 
perceived by the individual physician significantly affect 


the organizational commitment of the physicians sampled. 
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Il. DESCRIPTION OF DATA BASE 


The data used for this study were taken from the 1978 
DOD survey of officers and enlisted personnel. The survey 
Memone or Several interrelated data collection efforts of 
Rand's Manpower, Mobilization and Readiness Program, Rand 
PePSourvey Group. The program iS Sponsored by the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Reserve 
Affairs & Logistics)--DASD(MRA&L). The survey 
Questionnaire and the administration of the survey is 
Seveteavely discussed in the 1978 DOD Survey of Officers 
and Enlisted Personnel: User's Manual and Code Book by 
ZaHava D. Doering, David W. Grissmer, Jennifer A. Hawes and 
Perera. Hubzler . 

The 1978 Rand Survey of officers and enlisted 
personnel provides a good source of information about the 
Denavlor, experiences, attitudes, preferences, and 
intentions of officers on active duty at the time of the 
Survey. This survey represents a rich data base that was 
Submected to rigorous sample accountability requirements. 
ieeassone of the best data sets available for research on 


Baeworriicer retention question. 
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ae OVERVIEW of 1978 DOD SURVEY of OFFICERS AND ENLISTED 

PERSONNEL 

The 1978 DOD Survey of Officers and Enlisted Personnel 
focused on the in-service population, the active duty men 
and women in the four armed services of the Department of 
Defense. The purpose of the survey was to provide the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) and the Mi Gay 
Services with data for policy formulation and research. 
The survey was administered in four questionnaire variants. 
Forms 1 and 3, the economic and labor force questionnaires, 
were designed to provide comprehensive information on 
military family income, labor forces participation of 
household members, reenlistment decision making and aspects 
of military compensation. Form 1 was administered to 
enlisted personnel. Form 3 was a variant of Form 1 adopted 
for officers. Form 2 (Enlisted) and Form 4 (Officers) 
dealt with various aspects of the quality of military life. 
They covered specific personnel polices, rotation 
experience, promotion, intergroup (racial-ethnic group) 
relations and the military's utilization of women. Table 1 
Summarizes the questionnaire by subject area. The sample 
selection was done in October 1978 and the survey 
administration began in late January 1979. The survey was 
administered to a worldwide sample of 92,504 men and women 


in all branches of the military in the Department of 
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Defense. The response rate was 62.2 percent overall. 
(Ref. 18] 
LOE 


Summary of Subject Areas Used in the 1978 DOD 
Survey of Officers and Enlisted Personnel 


INDIVIDUAL BACKGROUND FAMILY BACKGROUND 


MARTIAL HISTORY AND FERTILITY CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


forint KESOURCES Berek DENCE 

PiyvetaAN JOB SEARCH HOUSING 

MILITARY ASSIGNMENT HISTORY MILITARY BACKGROUND 
MILTTARY COMPENSATION MILITARY TRAINING AND WORK 
vee oeNEP ITS Vit ita ENDTSES 

eee RETO REMENT SYSTEM MIDAR Year LI UpEs 


The Rand-DOD Survey Group reports to and works with 
the Defense Manpower Data Center (DMDC) MRA&L. DMDC was 
meseemsible for sampling activities, transfer of 
melemiiae1on to a Survey contractor, and handling of 
returned questionnaires prior to processing. The Air Force 
and Marine Corps selected their respective samples using 
computerized procedures that have been thoroughly tested 
and used previously for service specific surveys. [Ref. 
19]. DMDC selected The Army and Navy samples by random 
Selection of end digits for individual social security 
PUMDers . 

Table 2 shows the actual samples derived for each 


service and the total number of questionnaires fielded. 
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Paces 


NUMBER GFaeOrr [CERhemwoAMPLED 
Line. | ofewwon SURVEY 


Sample Marine Air 

Cell Sex Grade Army Navy Corps Force 
1 Male O-1, O-2 1475 £1692 AAO) |e: 1450 
2 Male 0-3 1282 1490 lien 1335 
3 Male 0-4 1419 1406 [sae 1450 
uf Male C—O -0 Mal) (0 pi55c 1099 iow 
5 Female O-1 50 0-6 1368 1604 (a) 1390 


Total Ol ae 1 OG 6166 WS 


The officer Sample was stratified to obtain a 
Significant number of responses from women on pertinent 
issueS arising from their increased employment by the 
services. 

The target number for responses for each sample cell 
was 500 including the cells for females, except for the 
Marines. At the time the sample was selected the Marine 
Corps had only about 400 female officers. Women were 
selected in proportion to their number in the Marine Corps 
population. 

The survey group compared statistical tests for a 
number of demographic characteristics of the samples with 
the corresponding population from which it was drawn. 

The checks indicated that the demographic distributions 
of the samples maten those of the population to within 


te percent. 
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A number of problems in selecting the samples stemmed 
from organizational differences among the services; others 
came from differences in the way the services code and 
arrange their personnel files. The samples were selected 
from central files dated 30 September 1978 ard were mailed 


iiebeawe January 1979. 


Pere tolCTANS SELECTED FOR ANALYSIS 

The data used in this study were taken from Form 3 of 
miemourvey. Form 3 had a response rate of 71.7%, (9,632 of 
13,425). The respondents included 203 physicians in the 
Army, Navy ard Air Force. A preliminary examination of the 
Survey waS made to identify a logical data base for further 


analysis. 


Table 3 
Brecamem Or Service, Rank, and Sex of Physicians: Form 3, 
1978 DOD Survey of Military Personnel 


BRANCH N RANK N SEX N 
ARMY 54 O02 a Rie, 5 
NAVY 86 Os 47 PENAL Eo 
PAR FORCE 63 O4 15 
05 46 (MISSENG) iia 
06 33 
OTAL 20) 3 ZAG) S 203 
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Table 4 


Race and Commissioning Source of Physicians: Form 3 
1978 DOD Survey of Military Personnel 


COMMISION 
RACE N SOURCE N 
BLACK 3 ACADGRA 5 
HTSPANIC 1 OGS-OTS 3 
ASIAN 10 ROTC -REG 10 
WHITE 96 ROTC-SCH 6 
OTHER 2 DIRAPPT 85 
(MISSING) 1 RSRV-OC y 
HPSP-SCH 22 
MEDS PEPG 18 
OTHER 35 
(MISSING) y 
ean L. 203 AOS 


The frequency distribution procedure of the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) was used to provide 
an overview of the phySician population. Table 3 gives a 
breakdown oy service, rank and sex; Table 4 gives the race 
and the commissioning source for all physicians in the 
Survey. 

Most Physicians enter military service through programs 
which result in some amount of obligated service. The 
highest turnover of physicians occurs as voluntary 
Pemmmmarions at the end of the initial period of obligated 
Seayice. Che subpopulation of physicians serving in their 
initial 3QFted of obligation has been extensively studied py 
Thomas and Kocher [Ref. 15]. Therefore, they were excluded 


from the data base. Tables 5 and 6 provide first, the 
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Semyiece, rank, and sex, then the race and commissioning 
Source of the 112 physicians who were not serving in their 
ieeial obligation. 

Table 5 


Branch of Service Rank, and Sex for 
Physicians *Not Serving Initial Obligation 


BRANCH N RANK N Silo, N 
ARMY 29 03 1 MALE Weal 
NAVY 49 O4 34 FEMALE 10 
AIR FORCE 34 05 36 
06 ol (MISSING) 1 
mer AL V2 i2 le 
Table 6 


Race, and Commissioning Source for 
Mastelans *Not Serving initial Obligation 


COMMISION 
RACE N SOURCE N 
Buon © Kk 2 ACADGRA 4 
HISPANIC 1 OCS-OTS 3 
ASIAN 10 ROTC -REG 8 
WHITE 96 ROTC -SCH 2 
ORE R 2 Dinar Pa 3) 
(MISSING) 1 RSRV-DC e 
HPSP-SCH if 
WEDS Caro 10 
OTHER 23 
(MISSING) a 
POraAL ake Via 


Fourteen (14) of the 112 Non-Initial Obligor physicians 
nad more than 19 years of Service. These physicians had 


satisfied the requirements for a career, therefore they 


S15) 





were eliminated from further analysis. Additionally six 
(6) of the remaining 98 physicians had missing responses in 
elther the current years of service or the years of service 
intended data fields; they were dropped from the study. 
Table 7 shows that all but 2 of the 38 physicians with 
ten or more years of service intended to stay for 20 years 
Geemnore. Iherefore to analyze variation in physicians 
career orientation the sample for analysis was reduced to 


57 physicians who had less thar ten years of service. 
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TABLE 7 


YEARS OF SERVICE AY YEARS 


INTENDED SERVICE 
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Uae RESEARCH METHODOLOGY AND VARIABLE SELECTION 


eee | HODOLOGY 

“he 1978 DOD survey asked each respondent to indicate 
the number of years he expected to have served at the time 
Gemretrcemilitary service. This provided an indication of 
the respondent's commitment to the organization. However, 
it masked the effects of the current years of service and 
the future years the respondent was obligated to serve. 
Following the procedure used by Thomas and Kocher, 
a new variable Intended Years of Service Beyond Obligated 


service, XSRV, was constructed as follows: 


XSRV = Years Service Intended - (Current Years of 
service + Remaining Obligated Service) 
XSRV waS Selected as a meaSure of organizational commitment 
foemceal ysis in this study {[Ref. 15]. Two other variables 
were constructed, current years of Service. (YRSERV), and 


Peauired years of service, (REQSERYV): 


mmeenvy = Current Months of Service Divided by ld 


REQSERV = YRSERV + Obligated Years of Service 


remaining 
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Therefore: 


Mor V¥ = Years Service intended - REQSERV 


For our sample of fifty-seven physicians the mean for 
tne current years of service, YRSERV, was 5.51 years; The 
standard deviation, s.d., was 2.6 years. REQSERV had a 
mean of 6.67 years and s.d. of 3.08 years and XSRV had a 
fear et 5.7/2 years with an s.d. of 6.15 years. 

Three additional measures of organizational commitment 
were selected for analysis in tnis study. They were: 
intention to make the military a career: CAREDOC, Intention 
to stay past the required years of service: STAYER, and 
Seerod action with military life: SATISF. The survey data 
were reccded to introduce the new variables into the data 
base. 

If years of service intended was greater than nineteen 
years, the respondent was considered tc be a CAREDOC. 


CAREDOC: 


(IF years of service intended greater than 19 years then 
Crrewoc = {ES (1) 


(IF years of service intended less than 19 years then 
Cxampec = NO (0) 
If the intended years of service was greater than the 


required years of service, the respondent was considered to 
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be a STAYER. 
SUAYER : 
(IF years of service intended greater than REQSERV then 
eeerek = YES (1) 
(IF years of service intended less than REQSERV then 
SIaieER = NO (0) 

satisfaction with military life, SATISF, measured on a 
seven point Likert scale, from very dissatisfied (1) to 
very satisfied (7), existed already as an item on the 


survey questionnaire (Q96). 


PemeoeeeCTION OF EXPLANATORY VARIABLES 

Based on a Survey of relevant literature the survey 
questions that potertially affect organizational commitment 
were grouped into nine categories. These categories are 
Shown in Table 8 [Ref. Thomas, Barthomew, Arnold and 
Reldman ). 

Table 8 
Categories of Explanatory Variables 


Ie Military Background 


ig gg Service Plans 
ehlges Magli cary Work Conditions 
VG. Individual Characteristics 
ie Military Compensation and Benefits 
eae Civilian Job Search 
Vil. Comparative Work Conditions 


WOE LOIS Expectations Concerning Military Life 
1D ae Satisfaction with Military Life 


The following Subsections present the distribution of 


responses of the 57 physicians selected for analysis on the 
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individual factors grouped in each of these nine 
categories. 
1. Group I Military Background 

The factors measuring military background were: 
Branch of Service, Rank, Commissioning Source and Feelings 
About Current Location. Table 9 shows Branch, Rank and 
Commissioning Source distribution of the fifty seven 
non-i1nitial obligor physicians. 


Table 9 
Branch, Rank and Commissioning Source 


Branch n Rank ") Commissioning Source 
Army is 03 8 Die ieyjene, e 28 
Navy 25 O4 29 Health Prof Sch 5 
mir force 19 05 19 Other eo 
hot al 51 06 1 Missing 1 
Total a7 Total Bi, 


As expected most of these non-initial obligor 
physicians are middle grade officers. Almost half of these 
physicians were Direct Appointments. The "other" category 
includes physicians who were in the Berry Plan, a program 
that allowed physicians to defer their draft obligation 
until completion of residency training, when called by the 


Bpemseoning military service. 
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The respondents were asked to indicate their 
Feelings About Their Current Location GOli0) ; ana seven 
point Likert scale from very dissatisfied (1) to very 
Satisfied (7). The average response was 5.3 with a 
standard deviation of 1.5. 

The fifty-seven non-initial obligors had on the 
eemaee >.> Years of Service (or tenure). The range of 
tenure went from a 0.8 years minimum to a 9.8 years 
maximum. 

Peeeoreup il. Service Plans 

This section included questions concerning reasons 
fomereaying the Military. 

The most frequently indicated reason for leaving 
the military was Better Civilian Job Opportunities. Other 
frequently mentioned reasons were Low Pay and Allowances, 
Decline in Military Benefits, Disagreement with Personnel 
Policy, Not Enough Personal Freedom, and Unreasonable Work 
schedule. 

Seeeecroup Ii. Military Work Conditions 

Five factors measuring military working conditions 
were analyzed for their relationship with organizational 
commitment or retention. Table 10 gives the mean and 


Smemagend deviation of each of these factors. 
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Table 10 


Military Working Conditions 


Mean Dre Ds Mode 
Regular Daytime Hours Worked 44.6 O15 40.0 
Hours other than regular daytime hrs 11.5 Wess Sle 
Total Hours Worked S18. 16.4 Sh 
Hours on Call (Alert/Duty Roster) 29.0 30-76 0.0 
Work Outside Specialty 5: 


a ogeupely. (Individual (Personal) Characteristics 
The six factors measuring Individual 
Characteristics were: Sex, Race, Entry Marital. Status, 
Cumrent Marital Status, Current Age, and Entry Age. Table 
imeshows the distribution of these factors for the 
physicians analyzed. Widowed and Divorced responses were 


combined with Married for the purpose of analysis. 


Table 11 
Individual Characteristics of Physicians Analyzed 
Sex Freq Race Freq Marital Stavus Freq 
En bay Current 
Male 46 Black 1 Married 37 i: 
Female 10 Asian 10 Suliele: Ue 
Missing ] White 43 NVR Married 20 9 
Tow a | 57 Other Z Missing 1 
Missing 1 WEA 57 57 
fowal Sy fi 
Mean S.D. Mode falabiel Max. 
Current Age B20 (a 340 25 60 
CurrenvteAge at Service Entry 27.3 Disa 24.0 ge 40 
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5. Group V. Military Compersation and Benefits 

The six questions that were grouped in this area 
make up the total components of Military Compensation and 
Benefits for a physician. Included are Basic Pay, 
Allowance for Quarters (BAQ), Allowance for Subsistence. 
(BAS), respondents Perceived Tax Advantage (BAQ and BAS are 
not taxed), a nominal listing of Special Pays received and 
the dollar amount of all Special Pays received. 

Table 12 gives the means and standard deviations 
for the meaSures of compensation and benefits received by 


waemeroup of phySicians studied. 


Table 12 


Average Annual Military Compensation and Benefits Received 


Mean aD. 
Basic Pay $20,370 $4,080 
Basic Allowance for Quarters Oe Se {620 
Basic Allowance for Subsistence (00 80 
Perceived Tax Advantage (a) 730 noo 
Total of Special Pay and Allowances(b) 8,962 5,980 
a. Some respondents perceived the military tax advantage 


to have a negative value. 
Peic@eluades flight pay, puo pay, special housing, pay 
for overseas, and some other special pays. 


Table 13 shows the frequency distribution for the 
Categories cf special pay received by the 57 physicians 


Studied. 
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Table 13 


Special Pay Allowances Received 


Per OF 
n RESPONSES 
DONT RECEIVE ANY SPEC MC. PAYS 2 (aa 
RECEIVE FLIGHT PAY 4 esd) 
ReeeltVE PRO PAY 39 44,3 
RECEIVE CST OF LVG ALLOWANCE 10 ee 
meee tives OVERSEAS SPEC HSG 
ALLOWANCE 6 6.8 
PeeelVE OTHER SPECIAL PAY OT SB Oran 
TOTAL RESPONSES#® 88 100.0 
* Respondents were asked to indicate as many 


categories as appropriate. Therefore the total 
does not add to 57. 
pee Ga@oup VI, Civilian Job Search 
The three factors used to measure job search 

activities were the respondents expectations of: finding a 
job, the wages he would receive, and likelihood of finding 
a job that uses the skill in his military career field. 
Table 14 lists the mean and standard deviation for each of 


@epese factors. 


Table 14 


Civilian Job Search Responses* 


Mean ae 
Peoeeeelity of Finding Civ Job 9.5 05 
Expected Civ, Earnings/year Goh. lene, $4172 30 
Probability of Use of Military 
Sram in Civ. 8.9 2.65 


* Ten point scale from O=No chanee, to 10=Certain 
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(eeeearoup Vil. Comparative Work Conditions 

In this section the respondents were asked to 
compare their military working conditions with their 
expected civilian working conditions. The physicians' 
responses were grouped into pecuniary and non-pecuniary 
factors. Table 15 lists the means and standard deviatiors 
Sa ener esponses. 

Table 15 


Civilian/Military Comparative Working Conditions* 


Non-Pecuniary Factors Mean Seni 
Immediate Supervisors 2.20 Oizo 
Having a Say lees oss Oe iise 
Interesting Work Crea 1.04 
Chanee of Promotion 2ce5 ~92 
Training Opportunities eee US leks 
People Work With 2250 ma 
Work Schedule 2.94 ee 
Noo  oec urity Bais) 89 
Equipment leeO vo 
Joe Location a0) 295 
Pecuniary Factors 

Retirement Benefits 250 1.42 
Medical Benefits ay, lis Oly, 
Salaries (es eae 
* Seeroimt Scale: from 1 Civilian job a lot better 


G18 5 Civmiare job 4a 16t worse 


Table 16 shows the physician responses to the 
question of Civilian Compensation compared to Total 


Military Compensation. 
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Table 16 


Perception of Civilian vs Military Compensation* 


mivrlian vs Military Total Compepnsation 


Freq 
Lot more in Military 3 
Little more in Military 4 
About the Same fe) 
Mectle mere in Civilian 8 
Boe more in Civilian ne 
No Idea 1 
mOTAL 57 
Mean = 4.714 SiGe ibe es: 
peeeeiine ocale {frormemee=. Lou more in Military 
EG ee Cemore | jmp vel) aM 


emeeoaroup Vill. Expectation Concerning the Military 

The first four factors in this section asked the 

respondent to agree or disagree with statement about the 
Military. Tabdle 17 gives frequencies of responses to 


Specific questions concerning military life. 


Welk ii 


Expectations Concerning the Military 


Mean Sy Be 

Life in the Military as Expected (Q95A) Bole eo 
Future Mil Personnel Not Have As Good 

Retirement (Q95B) Cas ~971 
My Military Pay Will Not Keep Up With 

itmhiarron (O95C) (ais ~95 
My Family Would Be Better Off If I 

Mares Civilian Job (095D) 2.4 jel 

* 5 Point Seale 1 Strongly Agree 


5 Strongly Disagree 
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PpeaGoup tA. ocatbiSfaction With Military Life: SATISF 
This item reflects the physician's overall 
Satisfaction with Military life on a seven point Likert 
scale. A value of 1 meaning very dissatisfied and 7 
meaning very satisfied. 
Table 18 gives the frequency distribution, mean, 


and standard deviation of responses to this question. 


Table 18 
Satisfaction With Military Life Responses 
Value Freq 


3 
5 
10 
8 
21 
ii 
3 


ota i 


Wemye DPIsSavisfied (1) 
Very Satisfied (7) 


NAN LWP 


Mean 


Cp 
Oo 
Ti 
WI 
N 


The factors that have been identified in the eight 
previous sections are the candidate explanatory variables 


that will be used in future analysis. 
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IV. DETERMINANTS OF YEARS OF INTENDED SERVICE 


This chapter analyzes the degree of association 
between the explanatory variables and two measures of 
Organizational commitment: XSRV and SATISF. Two methods of 
determining this association were employed. First, 
the individual correlations between the candidate variables 
and the two dependent variables were measured. Then, 
the groups of candidates variables were evaluated as 
explanatory variables in regression equations. 

The variables in each group of candidate variables 
were tested for correlation with XSRV (years of service 
intended beyond obligated service). The groups of 
candidate variables were each subsequently tested as 
explanatory variables in multivariate regression analysis 
with XSRV as the dependent variable. First a regression 
equation was formed which used all of the explanatory 
variables in each group simultaneously, (block). Then, a 
stepwise regression was used to see which if any of the 
Variables in that group were most Significant in explaining 
Variation in XSRV. In order to provide a greater 
opportunity for all variables to enter the stepwise 
regression equation, the criteria for entry was set at .10 


t-Significance. 
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Ne GROUP I MILITARY BACKGROUND 

indavidual correlation analysis of the military 
background variables with XSRV revealed weak associations 
pragemiuetor Rank (r = .251) and Years of Service (r = .282). 
Both were positively correlated with XSRV. 

AS a group the military background variables explained 
19.6 percent (RE = too) otecne Vieewsallon dae XSR Veueeor all 
these variables, Rank alone entered a stepwise regression 
Sem@iecdon accounting for 11.6 percent of the variation in 
Pete (ne multiple regression coefficient for rank (b = 
3.1) was Significant at the .05 level. 

Table 19 


Group I Correlation and Regression with XSRV 


Correlation Sep toeisy 6)" Results ps 
Beeook R Stepwise R 
meSsi 2) betsig) Biers io) 
Geoup - Military 
Background - 196 lao 
Army =s hociG. Op» -3.97(.07) 
Air Foree (AF) ~008(.48) Ln (ete 10 Bio)? 
Q4 Rank 72a. Ose ZO. 13) 3 Onn) 
Dinar pal 5 USNC re), ee 0 ) 
SCHEP -.159(.12) -69(. 84) 
Q10 ~097(.24) Wo91G.5)5 ) 
eos V oee. OZem Maken aO ) 


* Sig at .05 level 


Be GROUP IT SERVICE PLANS 
The correlation coefficients for the responses 


indicating reasons for leaving the military had negative 
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Slgrs as expected. Disagreement with Personnel Policy 
(Q22H), Not enough personal freedom (Q22I1), and 
urreasonable work schedule (Q22S) had correlation 
Se@emticients of r = =.273, r= -.352, and r= -.168, 
respectively. | 

| As a group the Separation Plans variables explained 
18.4 percent of the variation in XSRV. The variables Not 
Enough Personal Freedom and Unreasonable Work Schedule 
entered the stepwise regression equation indicating 17.6 
percent of the variation in XSRV could be explained by 
these two variables. The regression coefficient for Not 
Enough Personal Freedom was significant at the .01 level. 

Table 20 


Group II Correlation and Regression with XSRV 


Correlation Regressiog Results 5 
Block R Stepwise R 
rise) Dees) ¢ ) beesae) 

Group II Service Plars Fife ays 

Q22H Disagree Pers 

Ponce y -.273(.02) -2.01(.48) 
Q22I NT Enuf Personal 

Freedom soe GOO = 5007 ©. Oc )* =o | C. 00% * 
Q22S Unreasonable Werk 

Schedule -. 168 -4.05(.09) -4.28(.07) 


* Sig at .05 level 
Samorg dt .0!l level 


oF GROUP III MILITARY WORK CONDITIONS 
Individual correlation analysis of the variables in 


Mis section with XSRV reveal very small Pearson's r values 
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and non-significant regression coefficients. They were not 


useful aS a group in explaining XSRV (Ro = OS eee Re. Or 
these variables enter a stepwise regression (PIN = .1) on 
XSRV. 

Table 21 


Group III Correlation and Regression with XSRV 


Correlation Regression Results > 
Block R Stepwise R 
Asie) Disa gc) b(tsig) 
maoup Lil Mil. 
Work Environment ~045 HoO0 


Q24 Work Outside 

Specialty -.058(. 33) -07(.94) 
Q25 Regular 

Daytime Work hours eioueG. 10) FO9 247) 
Q26 Other than 


Daytime Work hours) -.101(.24) 5s TS) 
O2— letal work 
hours Oo OMnG-a sae) BOO. 56) 


Q29 On Call-Alert 
Meeyenours Stand by -.077(.29) -.02(.59) 


Dy Ceewr LY WNDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Surprisingly none of the variables in this section had 
a smierasiicart asScciation (Sig at .05 level) with XSRV. As 
a group this section explained only 7.6 percent of the 
Variation in XSRV and none of these variables enter a 


Stepwise regression (PIN = .10) on X°RV. 
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Table 22 


Group IV Correlation and Regression witn XSRV 


Correlation Regression Results 


Block R Stepwise Ro 
wesie) b(tsig) b(tsig) 

Group IV Individual 

Oiaracteristics OAS . 000 
Female ae OOK OO) es oe 7) 
Q31 Current Age ~1OOCe 12 > lees 36) 
032 Entry Age fe ee Se ee UC cy 
ASian (Race-~Ethric 

Group) yOSUGs se) “stei2(.70) 


te Soeur VeMILITARY COMPENSATION AND BENEFITS 

Base Pay and Basic Allowance for Subsistence (BAS) had 
Permmoon's r values of r = .378 and r = .260, respectively. 
Bougnmweme Significant at-the .05 level. 

As a group this section was capable of explaining 37.3 
percent of the variation ir XSRV. Irn stepwise regression 
analysis, the above two variables as well as Receiving an 
Overseas Special Housing Allowance (Q631) entered the 
equation and accounted for 34.2 percent (Ro = .342) of the 


Vamiation in XSRV. 
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Table 23 


Grceup V Correlation and Regression with XSRV 


Corre ha Por Regression Results 
Block Ro Stepwise Re 
r( sig) DiG@ueme) pias 1 2) 
Sweuwoey Military 
Compensaticn and 
Benefits oe 342 
Bok PAY Heo oe ere. VOGoG. 06) HeOOg Coy 
bag PAY S1tOteloo . OOWmrc «9 i.) 
BO -204 (04) .018(. 05),% OMe © lacs 
TAX ADV Ode. con OU CG 5) 
SPC Pay mse. 19 m=. 291909) 
Mil Pay » 346 -.0001(.67) 
BO3E UO SCG Sy a alles ZIOOe feta), 
Q63G Oe aie 3.) Sto) el) 
Q6 3H ~O7OC@. co a2. 26 0.59) 
Q631I SOOM Wie ee )\ (re) 4.887(.10) 
Q63Jd ar OGlewe cme. he eg ) 
Peis at 
¥#*¥ Sig at 
es Goer Vi CIVILIAN JOB SEARCH 


variables all show weak asscciatiorn with XSRV; 


The Pearson's correlation coefficierts for these 


Sera ticant (at the .05 level). 


nore were 


The regressicn equation for this group had R° of - 069; 


none cf the variables entered (PIN = .10) a stepwise 


regression equaticn on XSRV. 
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Table 24 


Group VI Correlation and Regression with XSRV 


Correlation Regression Results > 
Block R Stepwise R 
r( sig) b(tsig) b(tsig) 
Geoup Vi Civilian 
Job Search 70) Oo 5101019 


Q87 Finance 
Now Compared to 


3yrs Before ei SG) ee Osteo) 
Q89 Likely to Find 

Seed’ Civ Job POS Ge OS etre Ce 30 ) 
Q90 Expected Civ 

Earnings ol Ore ee OOO Gore, 37 ) 


Gr GROUP VII CIVILIAN VS. MILITARY COMPARATIVE WORK 

CONDITIONS 

Six of the simple correlation coefficients for variables in 
this section and XSRV are greater than .20 and have positive 
values (Supervision, Having a say, Retirement benefits, 
Wage-Salary, Chance for interesting work and Chance for 
Feemevicn), indicating perceived-better conditions in a civilian 
job. Only the r for Wages/Salary shows an inverse relationship 
wrieem XSRV. 

AS a group the section explained 52 percent (Ro rs .0D maren a 
the variation in XSRV. The equation for the stepwise regression 
S fae Ss group of variables on XSRV includes Supervisor, 
Retirement Benefits, Chance for Interesting Work, Wages/Salaries, 
and Chance for promotion. All of these variables have significant 
meg@eecalomecoeitiicients (at the .05 level) except Chance for 


Interesting Work (Significant at .10 level). 
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Tne stepwise regression of these variables on XSRV 


accounted for 49 percent (re = .490) of the observed 


vias lation. 


Table 


ap 


Group VII Correlation and Regression with XSRV 


Correlaticn 


heer esr Results 


Block R Stepwise RS 
rCsig) DiGESi cme sig 

Greup VII Civ vs Mil 

Comparisons roa ~490 
Q93 Immed Suprv 2295 (2 Ol meme owe 1g ) 2.20(.04)* 
Q93B having a say 20 1( 20/0 ~29(.84) 
Q93C Retire Benefits .386(.00) 2.28(.01) ** 2.093(.00) 
Q93D Medical Benefits.042(. 38) Sue ee ) 
Q93E Chance Interest 

Work eels ceoo) =2. 10. 10) Sle SST a 0h) 
Q93F Wages-Salary -.217(.05) ==-3.449(.03)* =e 001.02) 
Q93G Chance for 

Promotion 5 ONS) S010) COO 05) Ba 5 OE Nig 
Mos iraining 

Opportunity rUSseazoy Oo C.D ) 
Q93I People You 

Work With nO9e (u25)) SI ts)) 
Q93J Work Schedule 

Hours 5 rete Ole) mo. C1) 
Q93K Jeb Security Tl 2oen 5 COS) 
Q93L Equip work 

Wa Ch O29. 42) 0 COO!) 
Q93M Job Location WONG 5 2S) AG ree 
Q94 Compensation Oe ae) Set Seo) 


ieee ae. 05 level 
a= 512 at .01 level 


fe GROUP VIII EXPECTATIONS CONCERNING THE MILITARY 


The individual correlations of the perceptions that 


Future Military Retirement Benefits Would Not Be As Good 
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(Q95B r = -.234), and Military Benefits Would Not Keep Up 
Weeiemrbav~on (Q295C, r= —.337), were inversely related 
With XSRV. All correlation coefficients were significant at 
Pgceweo> Level. 

As a group this section explained 20.1 percent cf 
the variation in XSRV. However, in the stepwise regression 
Of the group on XSRV, My Family Better Off (Q95D) and 
Military Pay and Benefits Will Not Keep Up With Irflation 
Peoae) were poth significant, at the .05 level, and 


acecunted fcr 19.9 percent of the variation in KXSRV. 


Table 26 


Group VIII Correlation and Regression with XSRV 


Correlation Beg nce Seon Results 5 
Block R Stepwise R 
r(sig) bigusiig =” Sasa ae 

meoup Vill 
Expectaticns 
Porecerning Military we] - 199 
Q95A Mil Life as 

Expected lent Crauloy) ee. 10{ ) 
Q95B Futr Mil Retmt 

Benefits Nt as Good -.241(.04) Wen. 63) 


Q95C My Mil Pay 
Nie PUP with 
ihoeealion -.322(.01) -2.49(.02)*% -2.42(.01)** 
Q95D My Family 
Bevcen Ofir-te in 
Civ Job ~249(.03)* leo © G04.) romiG.dc ) = 


oe ac. 05 Level 
** Sig at .01 level 


2), 








ie GROUP IX SATISFACTION WITH MILITARY LIFE 


Satisfaction with Military life (Q96) and XSRV had a 


Pearson's correlation of r = .310 which was significant at the .Q1 
level. It alone explained 9.6 percent of the variation in XSRV. 
Table 27 


Group IX Correlation Regression with XSRV 


Correlation | Regression Results 


Block R Stepwise Ro 
mC ous) OGtSsie) Diets) 
eCmep UX Satisfaction .096 -096 


Q96 Satisfaction with 
Military Life ok CO lee (. O2) * 1.26(.02)* 


* Sig at .05 level 


J SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS FOR CANDIDATE VARIABLE RELATIONSHIP 

WITH XSRV 

Table 28 shows that the variables represented by the 
Category Seven (VII) Survey questions, Civilian Versus 
Military Comparative work conditions, had the greatest power 
in explaining the variation observed in the dependent 
Variable, years of service intended beyond obligation 
(KSRV). In oie block of forced entry regressions the group 


Vibe vartapbes explained 52% of the variations in XSRV. In 
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the stepwise regressions the Group VII variables explained 
49 percent of the variation in XSRV. The Military 
Compensation and Benefits variables, Group V, accounted for 
37-3 percent of the variation in the block regression 


procedure and 34.2% in the stepwise procedure (See Table 


eo). 
Table 28 
Summary of Regression Analysis of Candidate 
Variables on XSRV by Groups 
Group eulgels Stepwise 
R Ro 

I Military Background ~ 196 2 eho 
oD Service Plans . 184 «170 
Lael Military Work Conditions ~045 OO 
ay Individual Characteristics Ooms - 000 
V Military Compensation and Benefits mon 3 342 
al Civilian Job Search . 069 .000 
Vil Cry vs Mal Compararive Wrk Condition .520 ~490 
a Eapeecaulens Comeerning the Military .201 ~ 199 
eX Sanraractyen wiun Mil Lafe O96 -096 -096 


5) 





V. Ponte comeemon tor ACT LON WITH MibiiaAny LIFE 


paerefaction with military life (SATISF) was the most 
important determinant of the organizational commitment of 
non-initial cbligator physicians. Following the procedure 
described in the previous chapter for IBRE the explanatory 
variables were tested for their ability to explain 
Mee ravlOns in satisfacticn with military life, SATISF. 

Each individual variable was first tested for it's 
correlation with SATISF. Each Section was then entered as 
a block in a multiple regression analysis. Finally the 
group of variables in each section were entered (pin = 
MEO eovepwise into a multiple regression on Satisfaction 


mecaemiliGary life, (SATISF). 


Ae GROUP I MILITARY BACKGROUND 

The respondents feelings about their current location, 
SaigO). was the only variable in this section Significantly 
Semrebaved With SATISF (Pearson's r of .474, Significant at 
micmeuei bevel). AS a group this section accounted for 
e7.3 percent of the variation in SATISF. However, Q10 was 
the only variable with a beta (b) value Significant at the 


-10 level; in stepwise regression, the b value for Q10 was 
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found to be significant at the .001 level and explained 


Peeeepercent of the variation in SATISF. 


Table 29 


Group I Correlation and Regression with SATISF 


Correlation Regression Results p 
Block R Stepwise R 
aaa) b(tsig) b(tsig) 
Seoup Lt Military 
Background ‘4 oe 2214 
Army = O40 39) LCA eis 
AF (Air Force) ~ 148(. 14) lee 
Q4 (Rank) Seco CeO) @ HOO to O ) 
SS stg OS en aly eS li) 
DLRAPPT =-.094 0.25) -.42(.31) 
Q10 ~474(.00)** ~40(.00)** 245 (700). e 
Mito rn V Art| 76 bi eae KG). OO 1) 


face at .05 level 
*%* Sig at .01 level 
Be GaeeP IT SERVICE PLANS 

iiewrearsou's rf) for SATISF with Disagree with Perscnnel 
Policies (Q22H) and Not Enough Personal Freedcm (Q22I) were 
-.402 and -.395 respectively indicating a relatively strong 
inverse relationship. Pearson's r for both variables were 
weeagitreant at the .01 level. 

The WEEUGAL OE regression coefficients for these 
variables all had negative signs indicating an inverse 
relationship with Q96. AS a group, this section accounted 


for 25.8 percent of the variation in satisfaction with 


aM) 





military life (Q96). In stepwise regression Q22H and Q2e2lI 
Seobaimed 20.8 percent of the variation in SATIS, 
Unreascnable Work Schedule Q22S explained an additional 5 
percent. 

Table 30 


Group II Correlaticn and Regression with SATISF 


Correlation NEB a Mole Results 


Block R Stepwise Re 
r( sig) b(tsig) o(tsig) 

Group II Service 
Plans »258 e560 
Q22H Disagree with 

mem@oomre!l Policiy =.402(.00)4* =1.19(.08) =e 19.00) 
Q22I Not Enough 

Freedom ~. 396(.00)** ++1.290(.03)* -1.20(.03)% 
Q22S Unreas wrk 

Sched Sez 0)) -.97(.09) -97(.09) 


* Sig at .05 level 
** Sig at .01 level 
er SeOUPRPNTIT MILITARY WORK CONDITIONS 

iiemwrearson's eorrelatvon coefficients for these 
Variables all shew very weak association with SATISF. In 
bleck regression this section acccunted for only one (1) 
percent cf the observed variation in the dependent variable 
and none of the variables entered (pin = .10) a stepwise 


regression, ecemiaplorai) = 
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Table 31 


Group III Correlation and Regression with SATISF 


Correlation Regression Results 5 
Bleck R Stepwise R 
r(sig) biG@rsits) oaseae bCESig) 

Group III Mil Wrk 

Pomditions EO a - OOO 
Q24 Hrs Wrk 

Outside Spec Oe eres) sou C299) 
Q25 Daily Wrk Hrs 0230.44) POniG Gast) 
Q26 Wrk Hrs Other S LOSGs ee ) = 0)]) 3 (Ca A) 
Q27 Wrk Hrs Total so su Gre Wa Oe earot) 
Segeark Hrs on Call .053(. 35) =O a Cate ) 


Des oer ei vy SENDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The variables Female and Entry Age (Q32) had Pearson's 
r values of -.305 and -.329 respectively, see table 36. 
This indicates a strong inverse association between these 
variables and satisfaction with military life, SATISF, 
seep liveane av the .01 level. In block regression the Group 
IV variables explained 19.8 percent of the total variation 
in SATISF. In stepwise regression the variables Female and 


Entry Age accounted for 18.9 percent of the total variaticn. 
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able 32 


Group IV Correlation and Regression with SATISF& 


Correlation Regression Results 


Block R Stepwise Ro 
r(sig) biGesweD bens ig) 
Geeup LY Individual 
Characteristics ioe - 189 
Female =—G05(501)" —=12136 205) = (ee 1Cs03)% 
Q31 Current Age mln (ec ) O22 5 1) 
Q32 Entry Age eo G1) ** =—.00(. 16) =i. Of © UG) 
ASIAN =e 20 ) 


femetoud! Military Pay (MILPAY), r = .276 (Sig at .04 level). 


ET GROUP V MILITARY COMPENSATION AND BENEFITS 

baspeeNiditary Pay (BSEPAY), r = .461 (sig at .01 
level), and (received) Overseas Special Housing Allowance 
PeioWcmoers, Fr = .2il2 (Sig at .06 level) were the only 
variables in this section that had Pearson's r(s) of 
greater than .200 with SATISF. 

Asa group the variables in this section indicated the 
Bomeeeeye vO explain 38 percent of the variation in the 
dependent variable. BSEPAY, BAS, and (Received) Flight Pay 
(Q63E) coefficients were all significant at the .10 level. 
[Mrmemavepwrse regression only BSEPAY entered the equation 
(PEIN = .10); it accounted for only 10.6 percent of the 


Waeraree in SATISF. 
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Table 33 


Group V Correlation and Regression witn SATIS” 


Correlation Regression Results 
Block R Stepwise Ro 
gates au ice) biGESsane) pers ite) 
Group V Mil Ccmpen- 

Sapaor and Benefits - 385 Oo 
pombe PAY Oa On = OOS C On ) ** ~00014(.04)* 
Bre PAY .066(.29) -0004(.07 
BAS -082(.29) BOO4( 305) * 

TAX ADV Oo Sco) MOU e (24h) 
BEG PAY »010(.47) -.49(1.00) 
Via PAY ~216(.04)*% -0001(.14) 
Q63E + 5 110) 2.24(.07) 
Q63G ,O1GC.45) -.24(.77) 
Q63H -081(.29) -.24(.77) 
Q631 -.212(.06) -.41(.79) 
Q63d -.003(.49) SrereO« . 30) 


mole at) 6.05 level 
Seog at .O1 level 
ee GROUP VI JOB SEARCH 

Expected Civilian Earnings (Q90) was the only variable 
in this section that had a correlation coefficient greater 
than .200, Significant at the .05 level. When all the 
Variables in tnis section were forced intc a regression 
equation, they indicated the ability to explain 9.6 percent 
of the variation in SATISF. Q90 was the only variable to 


enter the stepwise regression equation, (R Square = .057). 
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Table 34 


Group VI Correlation and Regression with SATISF 


Conrelati or Regression Results p 
Block R Stepwise R 
rCsi8)) b(tsig) b(tsig) 


Saoup Vi Civ Job 

Search . 096 LOSS 
Soar tbinan Sit 

Compared tec 3yrs 

Before 5 listo, Mea. se ) 
Q89 Perceived | 

Eaeelihocd cf 

eeeene Civ Jcb =. 5G icy) ~22(.49) 


Q90 Expected Civ 
Earnings (Dollars) .240(.05)* OCOe (21>) .0002(.09) 


weeoteg at .05 level 


G. Sigur evil CIVILIAN VERSUS MILITARY COMPARATIVE JOB 

CONDITIONS 

AS a group this section cf variables appear tc be the 
mest important in explaining the variation in the responses 
Sweresoing Satisfacticn with military life (SATISF Q96). 
Nine of the variables had Pearson's coefficients significant 
at the 0.05 level. 

The multiple regression equation for the group 
explained 53.4 percent (Re = a wee acne. vVarlation-in 
SATISF. However, only Having a Say (Q93B), Medical 
Benefits (Q93D), and Wages-salary (Q93F) had regression 
coefficients Significant at the .05 level. Having a Say 
and People you Work With were the only two variables to 


enter the stepwise regression equation, (PIN = .10). They 
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eeee@mnted for 29.4 percent of the variation in respcnses to 


Q96. 


Table 35 


Group VII Correlation and Regression with SATISF 


Cerrelatvicn 


Group VII Civ Mil 
Comparison 

Q93A Immed Super- 
Tso r Ss 

Q93B Having a Say 

Q93C Retire Benefits 

Q93D Medical 
Benefits 

Q93E Chance Interest 
Work 


Q93F Wage Salary 

Q93G Chance cf 
Promotion 

O93 Train Op- 
pertunity 

Q93I Pecple Wrk with 

Q93J wWrk Sched 

Q93K Job Security 

Q93L Equip Wrk with 

Q93M Job Lecaticn 

Q94 Compensation 


* Sig at .05 level 
a eo at .01 level 


mC Sie, 


5 BIOENG « 
oe Ue 
alo 


nO23.G- 


Sete Ce 
-.201(. 


Sy Ge 


-196(. 
Ba IG 
-138¢. 
~243(. 
~284(. 
FEC 
Seite 


Regression Results 


Block R Stepwise RS 
b(tsig) b(tsig) 
~534 ~294 

01)%* -.24(.47) 
01) ** Woe tO 5 O40 1s = 
O02 )* eo Cs 49) 
Yuu) =-.51(.04)* 
OW its —.00( 2 64 ) 
01)* -.90(.02)* 
19) ene / O:) 
08 ) -.02(.96) 
COs 450.21) 0 CO 
16 ) 1 CAC 8) 
O4)% OKs 101) 
O2)* sore. 11) 
O38 eg -00(.98) 
210) -.40(.08) 


Bh Cee vill EXPECTATIONS CONCERNING MILITARY LIFE 


All of the variables in this section showed significant 


Pelbarsorsmups, (Pearson's r greater Whan .200) significant 


queues O.5 Level, WITH SATISF. 


The block regression 


explained 40.5 percent of the variation and was second only 
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to the group VII section and the stepwise regressicn 
explained variance in Satisfaction with Military Life was 


the highest of the group of candidate variables analyzed. 


Table 36 


Group VIII Correlaticn and Regressicn with SATISF 


Correlation Regression Results 5 
Block R Stepwise R 
r(sig) big@enc) °° - — peo) 

Gecup VIII 

Expeertvaticns 

Concerning the 

Mblitary ~ 405 » 390 
OS5A Military 

Life as Expected -.420(.00)** weve )* 59 03) 
Q95B Future 

Piiitary 

Retirement 

Benefits Net as 

good ~.436(.00) ** 5 SGM Che) 755.05 Ue 


Q95C My Military 
Pay Not Keeping 
up with 
Inflation ~.253(.03)* mee 7) 
Q95D My Family 
Beever off 
with me in 
Giyilian job -.458(.00)** ~49(.01)** ~44(.01)** 


moore dtee.0> level 

** Sig at .01 level 

[imesrecressiom coefficients fer Military (Life) as Expected 
(Q95A), Future Military Retirement Benefits net As Good 
(Q95B), and My Family Would be Better Off With Me in 


Mone lice escD Were Significant at the .05 level. 
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ee Salant OF ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIPS OF CANDIDATE 

VAs BicES WITH SATISE 

Table 39 snows that the civilian versus Military 
Comparative work ccnditions variables,-Group VII, explained 
the largest amount cf variance in the block regressicn with 
satisfacticn with military life SATISF, (Q96) the dependent 
variable (53.4 percent). However, the expectations 
eoncerning the military variables, Group VIII, explained the 
largest percent of variance in the stepwise procedure, 39.0 
percent). The military compensation and benefits variables 
explained 38.5 percent of the variance observed in the bleck 
regressicn for satisfaction with military service; although, 
they explained only 10.6 cf the variarce in the stepwise 


regression. 


ab le 537 


Summary of Regression Analysis of Candidate Variables 
CYMOeOtTer ON Sauasetaceicom with Military Life, SATISF 


Group Block R¢ Stepwise Ro 
I Military Backgrourd gral 5 a 
ILA Separavicn Plans (O12 nct Inel uded) C256 258 
iT Military Work Environment Corditicns oO i . 000 
IV igdivadual’ Characteristics » 198 ~ 189 
V Military Compensation and Benefits » 385 ee 
VI Civilian Finance Compariscens ~090 ODa 
VaeT CenmoaravivewWork Conditicnr Civ vs Mil » 4 ~ 294 
Veer 1 Expectations Concerning the Military ag ONS - 390 
ix XSRV 
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VI. DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS OF ORGANIZATIONAL COMMITMENT 


iiteweiviliac versus militamy alternative jab 
comparisons variables, Group VII, appear tc nave a great 
deal of power in explaining variance in both the Years of 
Service Beyord Obligated Service, XSRV, and Satisfaction 
meee Military Life, SATISF. tIherefcre, in limiting the 
scope of this study, they alcene were chosen for further 
analysis. The ability of the alternative job comparison 
momeables, Questions Q93A to 093M, to predict organizational 
commitment, was analyzed uSing diScriminarnt analysis. A 
stepwise precess was used to SuccesSively enter variables so 
that the maximum predictive power would be realized and that 
the value of each additional variable in classifying the 


cases could be clearly seen. [Ref. 15] 


ee SHORT TERM COMMITMENT : STAYERS VERSUS LEAVERS 

The STAYER variable was constructed to identify 
respondents whe intended to stay in after completing their 
requirement; this served to measure the short term 
organizational commitment of the respondents. PhySicians 
Wne intended to leave the service within six months of the 


conclusion of their current obligation were classified as 
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Leavers, these whe intended further service were classified 
damoieerens., Ladle 38 Shows that tne final Wilk's lambda 
value was .684; this ccrresperds to a Chi- squared value of 


19.349, with 8 degrees of freedom, significant at .02 level. 


TAB Ei 3s 
DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS RESULTS: STAYERS vs LEAVERS 


SaoOuUr ls Iintend@to stay at least six. montns beyond 
obligated service 


GROUP 2: Intend tc leave within Six menths of end of 
obligated Service 


Seo VARIABLES IN THE ANALYSIS WERK S Ste ho scoE DD SlANDARDEZED 
ENTERED OR REMOVED LAMBDA CANONICAL 
DISCRIMINANT 
COEFFICIENT 
91.23& 

1 Q93F WAGE-SALARY DIFFERENCE 897 -~.453 
2 Q93A IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 834 » 504 
3 @93K JOB SECURITY pon f -1.058 
4 Q93J WORK SCHEDULE-HOURS ~ 790 ~ 453 
5 Q93G CHANCE FOR PROMOTION ©7660 ee 
6 Q93C RETIREMENT BENEFITS a4 ~ 605 
rs Q93H TRAINING OPPORTUNITY ae 7 498 
8 Q93G CHANCE FOR PROMOTION (out).730 j = =—_<== 
9 Q93B HAVING A SAY YO -.495 
10 Q93G CHANCE FOR PROMOTION ~ 684 - 465 

Canonical correlation = .56 

for Wilk's lambda of .68, chi-Square = 19.35 

(df = 8 

Sieeatficance = .013) 

CUA Soir 1 CARON 
ReewAL PREBLCTED 
LEAVER STAYER 
LEAVER lh. “Cus 2 oe ( 5452) mmc 5. 5 ) 
STA YER 46 (80.7%) O (0%) 46 (100%) 


Percent of caSeS correctly classified 91.23% 





A process was used to succeSSively enter variables intc 
a discriminant analysis procedure until all the variables 
nad been entered. This stepwise preccess determined the 
maximum predictive power cf the set of variables and showed 
the value of each additional variable in classifying the 
cases. 

The final discriminant funetion constructed in this 
manner correctly classifies 91.23% of the 57 cases studied. 
A diseriminant function constructed with only two of the 
variables, Wage-Salary ccmparisons (Q93F) and Immediate 
supervisor comparisons (Q93A) correctly classified 87.72% cf 
the cases, (See Table 39). As shown by Table 38, the 
faemeedtien Ci Six OUCher variables to the function increases 
the classificatory power by only 4 percent. 

TABLE 39 


Mitesh tiVE DiSCRIMENANT ANALYSiS OF STAYERS VERSUS LEAVERS 


Pepe VARIABLES IN TRE ANALYSIS WKS ACLASSED CHANGE 
if LAMBDA CORRE GIEY 

1 O93F WAGE=SALARY DIFFERENCE .897 84.21% 

2 Q93F WAGE-SALARY DIFFERENCE .897 ae a Sic 2) | 


Q93A IMMEDIATE SUPERRVISOR .834 


Be beviGe CERM: CAREER VERSUS NONCAREER 

The CAREDOC variable was constructed te identify 
respondents whe intended to stay until retirement. This 
served to measure the long term organizational ccommitment of 
the respondents. Those who intended 19 or more years of 


service were classified as careerist or CAREDOCsS; those 
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intending less than 19 years cf service were classified as 
non-careerist, NONCAREDOCS. The Same stepwise procedure 
used to construct a discriminant function for analysis cf 
the STAYERs versus LEAVERS was employed here. Table 40 
Sae@we that the final Wilk's lambda value was .66: this 
corresponds to a Chi- squared value of 20.73, with 3 degrees 


Sreereedem, Significant at .0001 level. 


TABLE 40 
DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS RESULTS: CAREER vs NONCAREER (ALL) 


GROUP 1: De not intend to make military a career, less than 19 
years of service intended 


GROUP 2: Intend to make military a career, 19 or more years 
of service intended 


Sees et.) VARIABLES IN THE ANALYSIS WILK'S $ZCLASSED STANDARDIZED 
ENTERED OR REMOVED LAMBDA CANONICAL 
DISCRIMINANT 
COEPE Te Tent 
Te The toy! 
1 SSC eRe TTREMENT BENEFITS wo SU ce 
2 Q93A IMMEDIATE SUPERVISION LU 41510 
3 Q93F WAGE~SALARY DIFFERENCE Zoos ~494 
GCapewical correlaticen = .58 
aenmniien's Lamobaga €f »66, chi=Square = 20.73 
Cd. = 3 
Sieciricanece = .0001 
CLASSIFICATION 
ACTUAL PRED EG TED 


NONCAREER CAREER 


NONCAREER 29 (50.9%) 2 eC 2. 4%) Semucaie OF) 
GOREER BS (43.9%) 4 (16.0%) 21 (84.0%) 
(NOT CLASSED) 3 (5s 2p) 2666. tae eres si 2) 


Pemp@emy or grouped cases correctly classified 77.78% 
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iMemtinadl Gdiseriminans —fUneuion eonstructed in this 
Mangemmeerecetly classifies 977278% of the 57 casSeS Studied. 
A discriminant funetion constructed with only Bradt the 
Wiado.es, retirement comparison (Q93C) correctly classified 
10.37% of the cases, (see Table 41). The addition of two 
other variables to the funetion increases the power of 


classification by only 7 percent, (see Table 40). 


TABLE 41 


INTERATIVE DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS: CAREER VS NON-CAREER DOCS 


Slere VARTABLES IN THE ANALYSIS WILKS % CLASSED 
iF LAMBDA CORRECILY 
ieee 3 «6C©RETIREMENT BENEFITS F850. 70.37% 

e. Pena TERM. CAREER VEReUS SNONGAREER FOR STAYERS 


The career versus non-career analysis was repeated in 
this section uSing the CAREDOC variable with a subpopulation 
of the respondents who were STAYERS to determine if the 
Predictors for wrouping the career and noncareer cases were 
different or improved. The same stepwise procedure used to 
Se@ormemer a discriminant function for analysis of the 
STAYERS versus LEAVERS was employed here. Table 42 provides 
a summary of Brie findings. The final Wilk's lambda value of 
.625; corresponds to a Chi-squared value of 19.737, with 3 


degrees of freedom, significant at the .0006 level. 
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bee 42 
Pieroni sANALYSIS RESULTS; CAREER vs NONCAREER: STAYERS 


GROUP i: Do not intend to make a career, less than 19 years of 
service intended 


GROUP 2: Intend to make military a career, 19 cr more years 
service intended 


SLEP# VARIABLES IN THE ANALYSIS WILK "S SHEEASSED STANDARDIZED 
ENTERED OR REMOVED LAMBDA CANONICAL 
DISCRIMINANT 
GONE 1G aay 
7G) 5 ONel 

] Q93C RETIREMENT BENEFITS ~ 849 oS 16 

2 Q93A IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR - 740 A cele 

3 Q93F WAGE-SALARY DIFFERENCE NOs 4 | ~.663 

4 Q93D MEDICAL BENEFITS Oe) -. 386 

Gapenreal correlaticn = .61 


for Wilk's lambda cf .63, chi-Square = 19.74 


(df = 4 
Significance = .0006) 
CLASSIFICATION 
ACTUAL e215 od ILE a0) 
NONCAREER CAREER 
NONCAREER ZiT oe ob) 14 (66.7%) 0335 30) 
CAREER 25 (5452) 4 (16.0%) 21 (84.0%) 


Percent of grouped caSes correctly classified 76.09% 
iMiewtimal diseriminant function constructed in this 
manner correctly classifies 76.09% cf the 57 cases Studied. 
A discriminant furction constructed with only two of the 
variables, retirement comparison (Q93C) and Immediate 
Supervisor Comparison correctly classified 73.91% of the 


eases, (see Table 43). The addition of two other variables 
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tC the function increases the power of classificaticn by 


only 2.19 percent. 


TABLE 43 
Miromnri Ve DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS OF CAREER VERSUS NONCAREER: 
STAYERS 


Sere van IASLES EIN THE ANALYSIS Miia suis % CLASSED CHANGE 
% LAMBDA CONE Cilla 


1 Q93C RETIREMENT BENEFITS 849 Wo le 
2 Q93C RETIREMENT BENEFITS »849 73.91% Do 
Q93A IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 741 


es SUMMARY OF DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS 
1. Stayers vs Leavers 

Withcut the benefit cf discriminant analysis, using 
only the intended years of service variable and comparing it 
to the years of obligated service and current service would 
have allowed one to predict 81% of the stayers versus 
leavers cases correctly. Using two of the jcb ccmparisons 
variables, Wage-Salary ccmparisons and Immediate Superviscr 
comparisons allows one te predict 88% cf the cases 
correctly, am. additicnal 7 percent. Using eight of the job 
comparison variables, one can predict 91% of the cases 


analyzed correctly, (see table 38). 
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2. Career vs Non-Career: All 
Using only the intended years of service variable 
and comparing it to years of the obligated service and 
current service would have allowed one to predict 46% cf the 
Career versus Non-Career cases correctly. Using cnly one cof 
the job compariscn variables, Retirement Benefits 
comparisons allows one to predict 70% of the cases 
ecrrectly, an additionally 24 percent. Using all of the job 
comparison variables allows one te predict 77% cf the cases 
correctly, (See Table 40). 
3. Career vs Non-Career: Stayers 
The intended years of service variable compared tc 
the years of obligated service and current service would 
have allcwed one to predict 55% cf the Career versus 
Non-Career cases for the stayers correctly. Using two of 
the job comparison variables, Retirement Benefits 
ccmpariscns and Immediate Supervisors comparisons allows one 
tc predict 74% of the cases correctly, an additional 19 
percent. Using all of the jcb comparisons variables allows 


one to predict 76% of the cases correctly (see Table 42). 
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VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study, following the work by Thomas and Kecher, 
examined the 1978 DOD Survey of Officers and Enlisted 
Perscennel for determinants cf organizational commitmert. 
However, the author ccncentrated on the sub-population of 
phySicians who were not in their initial period of obligated - 
service and whe had less than 10 years cf service. 

Different variables appear to be important in 
explaining the career orientation cf physicians depending on 
Wmethier or not they are serving in their initial perdod of 
obligation. Additionally, the variables that are mest 
important as determinants of organizational commitment for 
Emgsrorans are net those found to be important for line 
Grrieers. 

This study shews that the most important variables in 
accounting for variance in the organizational commitment of 
the physicians analyzed are the Civilian versus Military Job 
Comparisons vaniables. 

Frequency analysis, multivariate regression, and 
discriminant analysis were utilized to examine potential 
faetors Pecagie in making career decisions. The Civilian 
versus Military Job comparison variables had the greatest 


amount of explanatcry power in predicting the career 
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@eetsicons ef the military physicians analyzed, (see Tables 
pemecordege4e). “However, this result is specifie for the 
Pmyorerans not Serving in their initial period of obligatior 
and who had less than ten years of service at the time of 
the 1978 DOD Survey. The results of Thomas and Schmidt were 
different fer different sub-populations of the same data 
scurce. Additionally physicians who had mere thar ter years 
service were not analyzed. 

For determining the shert term organizaticnal 
commitment, of tne phySicians Studied, the Wage-Salary 
perception was the most important variable (see Table 38). 
For determining the long term organizational commitment, the 
perception of tne Retirement Benefits was most important, 
(See Table 40, and 42). However, fer both the long and 
Short term, the perception about the immediate supervisor 
was the second most important variable, (see Tables 38, 40, 
amc 43), 

This study iS not an exhaustive analysis of all the 
factors affecting phySiciansS organizational commitment. The 
results obtained are specific for the sub-population of 
physicians sampled. The data were not subjected to 4 
rigorous multicolinearity or principal component analysis. 
Pecan | yeechene needs to be verification by longitudinal 
Studies of results obtained for the Ssubpeopulatior analyzed. 


(Ref. 11] It seems that the civilian versus military job 
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comparisons as perceived by the individual physician 
Significantly affect the organizational commitment of the 
physicians sampled. The results obtained are consistant 
with findings in the literature that the expectations cf the 
individuals play an important role in their behavior. More 
research appears to be warranted to determine if policy 
changes are needed to increase the efficiency of our current 
recruitment and retention programs. The physician sample 
analyzed appeared to be very concerned with the factors that 
Dr. Herzberg identified as Hygiene Factors. While attention 
Pompese  staclors may not keep them “Ssatisfied", 1t does 
Bppeicwmenal Satisfying these needs may induce physicians to 
stay in the military longer, even to the point of making the 
military a career, after they have completed their initial 
Shaergacvicon., [kef. 12] 

This study shows that the Wage-Salary comparison as 
well aS the immediate Superviscr and Retirement Benefits 
Comparisen are important factors in retaining physicians not 
Teeugemlaltial period cf obligation. The Military Services 
have reccgnized the need for additional compensation fer 
pnysicians fer some time and have asked the Congress ee) 
provide special compensation for them. The Uniformed 
services igen ath Professionals Special Pay Act of 1980 
Substantially amended the special pay entitlements of 


physicians in the armed forces. This study supports the 
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amendments and recommends that comparative pay be maintained 
eon Gareer military physicians. 

The role of the immediate supervisor and the perception 
of retirement benefits should also be Kept in mind. The 
discriminatory power of the Supervisor variable supperts the 
beecadwice a certain amount ci autonomy and flexibility in the 
Supervision of physicians. A change te a more rigid 
relationship between physicians and their supervisors will 
nave an adverse impact cn the recruitment and retenticn cf 
physicians. [Ref. 1,17] If not otherwise compersated for, 
reductions in retirement benefits will also Nave negative 
consequences. 

The benefits of perceived changes in compensatior, 
retirement pregrams and the traditional Supervision of 
physicians shculd be carefully weighed against their adverse 
impact on recruitment and retenticn cof physicians before 


changes are implemented. 
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